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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

WIIvWAM R. HARPER, 
President of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. President., Ladies and Gentlemen : — It is a very 
pleasant duty that falls to my lot this morning. The 
West, if we may call Chicago west, has always extended 
the hand of welcome to those who come from the East. 
As history has shown, this was the natural thing to do. 
There have been times, perhaps, when the feeling be- 
tween the east and the west was less cordial than it is 
to-day. When armies and those whom armies repre- 
sented have come west, the west at times has been 
inclined to resist, but in the end the East has always 
conquered, and the flow of civilization has continued 
westward. There was never a time when the feeling 
existing between the East and the West was more cordial 
than it is to-day. We are bound together not only by 
rails of steel, but by common interests that affect every 
phase of modern life. I speak of you as eastern 
men and women because not often you hold your 
meetings at a point as far west as Chicago. But I 
realize that men have come to these meetings not only 
from the east, but as well from the south and the north- 
west and the far west. We appreciate the great honor 
you have shown us at this University in favoring us 
with your presence. We believe that your visit just at 
this time will have an important and significant influ- 
ence upon the affairs of this great city and this 
Mississippi Valley, and we thank you that you have 
honored us in this conspicuous way. 

As you look about upon our streets and upon our 
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buildings, will you kindly remember that every build- 
ing in the City of Chicago has been erected within the 
lifetime of individuals still living here? When you 
study the institutions of this city, will you kindly 
remember that practically everything in the way of 
institutional life has come within a quarter of a century, 
and that men are making an effort to accomplish within 
that brief period what other cities have perhaps accom- 
plished in a century or more of time ? 

The three societies which meet together at this time 
and place represent three interests of great concern to 
the people of our country. We are just awakening to 
the fact that as a people we have been making history, 
and entering into that world-life to which every civilized 
nation makes contribution. The crises through which 
we have passed in recent times have been of such a 
character as to convince us as a people that we need to 
think more carefully in respect to the theoretical side 
of our political doctrine. Never before in the history 
of this country have the men who occupy the chairs of 
Political Economy in our colleges and universities 
wielded so large an influence. Our bitter municipal 
experiences, as well as the new problems which democ- 
racy has forced upon us, show quite clearly that we have 
not put into practice the wisdom of the political 
scientist, even as far as that wisdom has been formulated. 
The whole situation is singularly open to suggestion 
and ripe for improvement. In these three fields of 
thought and activity which are by no means distinctly 
separated one from another, opportunity for new thought 
and new suggestion is unlimited. It is greatly to be 
desired that this series of meetings will furnish a real 
contribution which shall elevate the life and thought of 
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our beloved country, and that in these friendly gather- 
ings many of us as individuals shall find new inspira- 
tion and help for the work that lies before us. 

On behalf of the City of Chicago, and on behalf of 
the University, I bid you welcome, and express the hope 
that no meeting thus far held by the associations here 
represented shall have contributed more to the funda- 
mental purpose of these organizations than that which 
now opens its sessions. 



